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Saving Social Security 

BOB EDWARDS, HOST: This is MORNING EDITION. I'm Bob Edwards. 

President Clinton is in Chicago today, promoting a multi-billion-dollar plan to renew the nation's secondary schools. The 
president wants to use federal tax credits to secure interest-free loans to build and rehabilitate school buildings and facilities. 

Yesterday, the president was in Kansas City, where he initiated a national dialogue on Social Security. He joined members of 
Congress, experts, and an audience in discussing solutions to the problems facing the nation’s retirement system. 

Frank Morris of member station KCUR in Kansas City reports. 

FRANK MORRIS, KCUR REPORTER: The retirement of 76 million baby boomers over the next 30 years wii! drain the Social Security 
system. Unless changes are made, it's estimated that by 2029, it will no longer have enough fimds to cover all its obligations. 

President Clinton used yesterday’s forum to lay out basic principles he believes any Social Security reform should embrace. For 
one, he said, the system should be preserved in some form. He said the program should remain universal and progressive, and continue 
to provide for disabled and low-income beneficiaries without running a deficit. 

The president said Social Security benefits should not be completely reliant on financial markets, but he hasn't ruled out talk of 
private investment accounts, or government investment in the stock market. 

WILLIAM J. CLINTON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: The members of Congress in both parties know that at some point 
in the future. Social Security will stop functioning, with grievous consequences to the fabric of American life that affect people who are 
Republicans and Democrats and independents, in all walks of life, with all manner of circumstances. 

MORRIS: Private investment of Social Security money was the dominant topic at the Kansas City forum. Some members of the 
audience were skeptical that taxpayers should fend for themselves instead of relying on Social Security for retirement income. Nurse 
Diane Schultz (ph) said that would fail the working poor. 

DIANE SCHULTZ, NURSE, AUDIENCE MEMBER AT SOCIAL SECURITY FORUM: I challenge Congress and Senate to say what 
makes you think people are gonna save? This mother back here with three children is gonna buy them tennis shoes - she's not gonna 
save. She's gonna put money away for college — she's not gonna save. 

APPLAUSE 

MORRIS: Under most proposed reforms, citizens would be required to contribute to individual accounts or government-administered 
investments, and would not be allowed to use the money before retirement. 

This year's series of bipartisan public forums on Social Security is designed to dispel myths about the system and flesh out 
reform options. Pennsylvania Senator Rick Santonim, a Republican, says the meetings will set the stage for successful legislation next 
year. 

U.S. SENATOR RICK SANTORUM (R-PA): We have to lay a foundation of understanding here before we, as a Congress, can act. We 
don’t want to get way out ahead of the American public and have to get reined back in, say, no, that's not what we meant. 

MORRIS: Senator Santonim is scheduled to present his own reform proposal next month. He says it will preserve Social Security, 
protect the people who rely on it, and provide opportunity in the form of individual savings plans. 

Other proposals include raising the retirement age to 70, or reducing benefits for the wealthy, or even increasing payroll taxes. 
Most panelists at yesterday’s forum agreed any solution would probably be a combination of several proposals. 

Audience member Karen Skates (ph) says the meeting was a learning experience for everybody. 

KAREN SKATES, AUDIENCE MEMBER AT SOCIAL SECURITY FORUM: I think it was helpful on both sides of the fence, because 
they told us some things that I wasn't aware of and I'm sure that we have expressed some of our views that perhaps they weren't aware of 
in the decisionmaking arena. 

MORRIS: Others in the audience, like high school student Brenda Ibear (ph), left yesterday's four-hour meeting reassured that Social 
Security is not about to collapse. 

BRENDA IBEAR, HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT, AUDIENCE MEMBER AT SOCIAL SECURITY FORUM: I thought we were not 
gonna get anything, and I'm glad we are. And hopefully we will, you know, and our kids will, too. 

MORRIS: Lawmakers hope such optimism about Social Security's prospects is not misplaced. President Clinton said political will is 
building behind reform proposals and the nation's healthy economy offers cover to make fundamental changes. But he cautioned that 
Social Security is one of the government's most important programs, and he said reforms must be approached cautiously. 

CLINTON: This is big-time business. We can’t -- once we do this, we have to do it, do it right, and we can't undo it. We've got to do 
this right. 



Oh, well, he didn't even finish in the top 10 in any Grand Slam after the Masters. He was a bust in the Ryder Cup. And now, the 
cynics say, that even if he wins the Masters again, it won't mean much because it’s just that the course is tailor-made for him. 

And there's sniping that he spends more time working for his sponsors than on his short game. It's fimny, it used to be booze and 
women that cut down success. Now, it's agents and exhibitions. 

Of course, not even the most captious critics suggest that Woods is merely a comet who's flamed out. He remains, after all, 
number six in the rankings, a favorite at every tournament on the tour, and he can still out-drive even Thor, the god of thunder. But it's 
apparently that we've finally grown leery of phenoms. Too many of them have promised much more in their youth than they've delivered 
in their maturity. 

Tiger Woods is an extraordinary talent and his victory in the Masters last year was not just the gem, it was the Hope Diamond of 
golf But it's a different world now. Kids grow up so fast. However, too often in sport, we're finding out, they don't grow for too long. 
So, tomorrow, in Augusta, we start to learn anew whether Tiger Woods is truly a golfer for the ages, or just a golfer for his 

years. 

EDWARDS: The comments of Frank Deford, senior contributing writer at Sports Illustrated. He joins us each Wednesday from member 
station WSHU in Fairfield, Connecticut. 

This is a rush transcript. This copy may not 
be in its final form and may be updated. 
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Rare Objects on Exhibition 

BOB EDWARDS, HOST: A new exhibition at the Cleveland Museum of Art is attracting visitors from across the country, even though it 
consists of only 39 objects and in some cases the artists are not even known. TTie exhibition, "Vatican Treasures," is a collaboration 
between the Cleveland Museum of Art and Cleveland's Catholic diocese. 

Mark Urycki of member station WKSU reports. 

SOUNDBITE OF A CROWD IN MUSEUM 

MARK URYCKI, WKSU REPORTER: Cleveland Museum of Art Director Robert Bergman (ph) had curated a similar, but even smaller 
show, when he was at the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore. Both he and the Cleveland Catholic diocese had connections at the Vatican, 
so they were able to convince Rome to loan an item as rare as the Cross of Justin. 

The jewel-encrusted altar cross was given to Pope John III by the Byzantine emperor Justin II. Bergman calls it the most 
important object in the treasury of St. Peter's Basilica. 

ROBERT BERGMAN, DIRECTOR, CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART: Most of the early objects were destroyed. When you go visit 
the treasury of St. Peter's, most of the objects date after the sack of Rome in 1 527. This dates from the 6th century. 

By some miracle, the Cross of Justin II was the only early part of the treasury of St. Peter's to have survived. And the fact that 
the Vatican saw fit to lend us the most important object in the treasury of St. Peter's is something that we are deeply, deeply moved by. 
This has never crossed the Atlantic before. 

URYCKI: At the center of the cross, under a round pane of clear glass, is a piece of what is believed to be the true cross upon which 
Jesus Christ was crucified. 

There are other reliquaries in the exhibition that were taken from an altar box called the Sancto Sanctorum (ph), the Holy of 
Holies. This cypress chest contained such relics as the heads of Saints Peter and Paul and sandals believed to have belonged to Jesus. It 
was locked up by Pope Leo III around the year 800 and it remained largely untouched until it was opened in 1903. 

Bergman, a Medieval art expert, says the items in this exhibition are charged with spiritual and aesthetic significance. He points 
out a gold and cloisanay (ph) cross from the Sancto Sanctorum. 

BERGMAN: This object stands at the very head of the entire tradition of Medieval enamel work. This dates from the 9th century, 
centuries before the core of enameled material that we have from the Middle — from the Middle Ages. Except for a few small pieces, this 
is our great example of early Medieval figurative enamel work that exists. The whole history of enamel as we write it today descends 
from this very object. 

URYCKI: Bergman is most impressed by a small wooden box that some Medieval pilgrim brought from the holy land. It contains stones 
from various Christian sites, but more importantly, has small paintings that are believed to accurately depict these sites as they looked in 
the 6th or 7th century. It may have been sold as a souvenir in Jerusalem. 

The exhibition also includes such well-known works as the 17th century Caravaggio painting "The Entombment of Christ" and a 
letter and a preparatory drawing for the Sistine Chapel by Michelangelo. 

Rick Kravanka (ph) of the Cleveland Catholic diocese acknowledges the church has been criticized in the past for holding such 
valuable works of art, when they could be sold to feed the poor. But he says they serve a purpose in the Vatican collection. 

RICK KRAVANKA, CLEVELAND CATHOLIC DIOCESE: The legacy of those treasures is really for the whole of humanity. I mean, 
these are great works of art that in many cases could have never been produced without the patronage of people in those different eras. 
Because they are kept at the Vatican, as we understand it, they are made available as a legacy for the world, ftey are not part of private 
collections. And they also remain symbols of faith, and not simply symbols of artistic significance. 
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URYCKI: Co-curator Diane Digrazzia (ph) says the spiritual commitment of the people who produced these works varied. The pieces in 
the exhibition were either commissioned by or given to Popes. Early artists were largely just paid craftsmen, but others, like 
Michelangelo, did express their own religious fervor in their art. 

DIANE DIGRAZZIA, CO-CURATOR, "VATICAN TREASURES" EXHIBITION, 

LEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART: If you read his letters and his poetry, he was infused with the spirit. He painted what he thought. 
Someone like Caravaggio, one wonders. He was a very violent man. He had lots of problems. He also had his own way, and he might 
have been told what he was supposed to portray, and then he found the way to do it. He may have done more in his paintings than we 
think. 

URYCKI: Michelangelo also had his own way, as seen in a letter on display here about the construction of St. Peter’s Basilica. His 
reputation earned him control of his projects. 

Rick Kravanka says for Catholics, the show represents not just sacred art, but an historic link to the beginning of the church. 
KRAVANKA: I think when you see a cross that goes back 1 ,400 years and you imagine people who were part of moments of worship 
and prayer at that time, and how that's part of this legacy that’s unbroken going back to the time of Christ, I think that's very inspiring for 
people. 

URYCKI: Even Diane Digrazzia, an expert on Italian Baroque art, was moved by something other than the sheer artistic significance of 
the items. 

DIGRAZZIA: When I was a child, I was touched by the Pope in an audience and didn't want to wash my hand. And I — that kind of 
feeling came back to me looking at all these works. I didn't know that they were going to affect me as much as they did. 

KRAVANKA: Co-curator Robert Bergman looks over the silk and gold threaded vestment and illuminated manuscripts in the show and 
imagines a 16th century Christmas mass in the Sistine Chapel. The priest would have worn these vestments, read from these books, and 
moved about under a canopy by Michelangelo, between walls painted by Botticelli and tapestries made by Raphael. 

BERGMAN: I can't envision a greater kaleidoscopic configuration of great art, used in ensemble fashion in the service of the sacred, 
than that ensemble of the Sistine ceiling, on one of the great holidays in the late 1 6th century. 

KRAVANKA: The Vatican Treasures exhibition is expected to draw a near-record number of visitors to the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
For NPR News, I'm Mark Urycki, in Cleveland. 

SOUNDBITE OF CHOIR SINGING RELIGIOUS HYMN 
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